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FACT AND FANCY ANENT 
THE MODEL 


The Art Workers’ Club for Women, ‘or, to be more explicit, the 
artist models’ trust, under which name it would smell just as sweet, is 
one of the many interesting institutions of New York. The beauteous 
models really have a trust. Those who have penetrated into the home 
of the genus model, habitat New York, in the very heart of the artistic 
district in Fifty-eighth street, with deep anticipatory breaths of Oriental 
perfumes and subtle cdors, have been fooled. The artists’ model who 
earns a good livelihood by posing usually lives on strictly conventional 

lines. Therefore a few little daubs of glue are due to poor shattered 
4 Psyche and let’s put her on the pedestal for a short time at least. 

Almost everybody has shared the same mental vision of an artist 

model's life. Who is there from the Pacific to the Atlantic or from 





MODEL POSING AS LOTUS EATER 
| By S&S. L. Willard 
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CHARACTERISTIC MODEL 
By Hans Fechner 


\WWoods Run to Lraddock who does not think he knows just haw the 
irtists’ models live in the “wicked” city of New York? he artists’ 
model af to-day is not a languorous creature wha luxuriously reclines 
an an Oriental divan adjusting her searf of gauge and daintily puffing 
@ monogrammed cigarette, while the gay Guy de Maupassant utterances 
of a long-haired artist are poured into her ear 

Phe macdels’ club is one af the best econdueted institutions in New 
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POSING TO EXEMPLIFY PRAYER 
By Jessie Wiicox Smith 


York, It is practically the headquarters of a trust, It costs two dollars 
a year, besides the one dollar admittance fee, to belong to this trust, and 
when a girl ia once a member, there is not an artist in New York who 
can get her services unless he pays the same rate and joins the great 


sea Of associate members, When one steps into the cozy offlee of the 


models’ club, there ia not a sign of a cigarette in sight, 
Many persons who are steeped in magazine literature of artiat mod 
lives would moan, “Madela are not what they used to be.” And 


| 
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that is about right. On an afternoon, if you should chance to pass into 
the reception hall of the club, you would likely find some of the models 
talking to artists, and they would be sipping champagne? Never! Smok- 
ing? Never! Never again. If you would want to know what you 
would find these Venuses and Niobes and Dianas, etc., drinking, I will 
confess nothing stronger than Oolong or Young Hyson. The only 
smoking I saw done was by a samovar on the tea table, where a dark- 
eyed model was serving tea. 

At the club may be seen young women known to every magazine 
reader from cover to cover, where they appear democratically in high 
art photographic displays and tooth powder and corset ads. When a 
model requires a certain costume, she goes down stairs and makes her 
pick at ten cents a garment for the day. It’s ten cents a day or fifty 
cents a week for a member to be a merry little mountain maid or a 





MODEL POSING FOR AN ILLUSTRATION 
By W. B. Dyer 
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MODEL AT LUNCH 
By Ss. L. Willard 


Catherine di Medici, according to choice. That’s one of the privileges 
of being a girl who rents the costume of Psyche at the bath or Mother 
Eve before the fall, to have to pay the same rent as a lady of the period 
of Louis Seize or the girl of Queen Elizabeth’s day. 

There are one hundred and fifty girls and women registered at the 
club, which is run on rigid rules. The models do not live in the club- 
house, but they spend most of their time there. Everything is arranged 
to save them money and keep down the autocratic power of the artistic 
temperament, embodied in the painter or sculptor persons.—E xchange. 
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A CLOUDY AFTERNOON 
By J. Francis Murphy 


PRACTICAL TREND OF. ART 
EDUCATION 


By N. 7é¢ 6s 


Much has been said and printed of late concerning the study of 
art in its practical application to the needs, the employments, and the 
enjoyments of common life, And while many have deprecated the turn- 
ing out by art schools of a host of students who have no prospect or 
hope of making art their means of livelihood, others have seen the utility 
of such training apart from any consideration of use in a professional 
way, and have pleaded for a closer union between the school room and 
the museum, What we want, it is urged, is not more struggling pro 
fessionals in the studios, but more art among the people. And so long, 
it is contended, as the art schools emphasize the production of embryo 
professionals, most of whom are doomed by the very condition of things 
to disappointment and chagrin, and slight or ignore that general train 
ing that must of necessity be the basis of culture and art appreciation, 
so long are they disloyal to their most sacred trust, Better a thousand 
students of art who study simply to make their own lives and the lives 
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THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK 
By Louls Paul Dessar 


of those around them the richer in refining experience, than a hundred 
who undertake to supply the public with what the public has no appre- 
ciation of, 

There is a deep significance in the plea made for a more general 
and well-directed art study as it relates not only to individual attain- 
ment but also to our national progress. America is marvelous in its 
national resources and the opportunities it offers to labor and skill and 
capital, and we have a people of remarkable energy and activity who 
have wrought wonders in myriad enterprise, but in the ever-pressing 
spirit of adventurous effort and absorbing commercialism they have 
failed to appreciate and have ignored to a lamentable extent the import- 
ant part which art must play in the higher and even in the more sub- 
stantial advancement of the nation. 

In our country, great in its development and still new in its yet 
undeveloped resources, the prevalent idea of art, except in a vague 
generalization, is that it is a sort of costly luxury, which can be made 
available and be fully enjoyed only by the rich and well-to-do, and that 
the study of art must be in the nature only of a meretricious accomplish- 
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ment or finish for school girl graduates and of no real and serviceable 
purpose except to the few who have developed a peculiar talent and who 
intend to adopt the profession of the painter, the designer or the sculptor. 

This is a very erroneous idea. Art in its true meaning and utility 
applies to every phase of skilled endeavor, and its principles and its train- 
ing should be an essential part of the education of the boys and girls 
of the country. 

As a purely educational factor the study of art is worth while in 
the very beginning of the school life. While we are training the minds 
of the young and leading them in the paths of thought we should also 
cultivate the artistic sense and train their hands and their eyes to the 
beauties and the uses and practicalities of art. This is one of the ele- 
mentary foundations of culture that should not be neglected. The chil- 
dren should not only be encouraged in the love of the beautiful and 
esthetic, but be taught to understand the work and principles of art, 
the rules of drawing and perspective, the graces and relations of form, 
the charm of symmetry, the poetry of color, 

This acquisition will prove of incalculable value whatever their vo- 
cations or employments in after life, not least in the part it will play as 
a refining influence and in increasing the capacity for the appreciation 





HALT OF THE WISE MEN 
By John La Farge 
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and enjoyment of art in its varied forms and of nature as well in her 
multifarious charms. 

Apart from professional considerations, what might not America 
do when her children have been educated to make the most of art in all 
their employments and enjoyments? The practical utility of art study 
in the individual life could be demonstrated in a thousand ways. People 
who have grown up without this knowledge are constantly feeling the 
need of it. Take as an illustration the elemental thing of drawing. 





FLYING CLOUDS 
By Charies H. Davis 


How many times have those who have been untaught in the principles 
of drawing and have been left with hands utterly unskilled, how many 
times have they been able to trace on paper witha pencil a diagram 
or make a practical illustration that was not absurdly crude or gro- 
tesque? In ways unnumbered a proper art training in youth would 
prove of especial practical benefit in after life. 

And then how many more artists capable of contributing to the 
art galleries of the country and winning fortune and fame for them- 
selves would we develop if even the rudiments of art were taught in 
a purposeful and efficient manner generally to the young so that true 
art works were appreciated. In our general educational system there 
should be given more attention to the early training of the eve and the 
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HARVEST TIME 
By George Inness 


hand, not only in the promotion of culture and refinement, but also 
as the necessary groundwork for advancement in the technological in- 
stitutions, 

Interesting experiments are now being tried in various cities in 
thus establishing a closer union between library and museum and school 
room. One of the most notable, that in New York city, was recently 
set forth by Edwin White Gaillard. He shows that the work of the 
New York Public Library with the public schools includes schools of 
all kinds—public, private, corporate, parochial, trade, art, scientific 
and colleges. Very much of this work is as yet only on paper, but it 
is being put into operation as rapidly as possible. So far as the work 
with the schools and the museums is concerned, it has been confined at 
the start to the public schools of Manhattan, the Bronx and Staten 
Island, 

With the aid of a committee of teachers for each of the upper five 
grades in the elementary schools, the curriculum of the Board of Edu- 
cation for these grades has been studied and an endeavor made to 
forecast the subjects which teachers will give to their pupils for special 
investigation or for compositions, and the Library has tried to set dates 
near which these subjects are likely to be given. This has all been done 
with the help of teachers in these grades. The object is that the branch 
libraries may know in advance the calls which may be expected and also 
that the schools may know that the Library is ready for the probable 
demand. As the course of study requires a certain amount of attention 
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SAND DUNES OF ESSEX 
By Willlam C. Picknell 


to the arts and sciences, and as teachers give out subjects for special 
study which bear on the collections in the museums, it has seemed well 
to try to correlate these studies with the work of the museums and 
branch libraries, 

Certain paintings and works of art in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art have been suggested, as well as certain objects in the American 
Museum of Natural History, while other suggestions relate to various 
collections that might well be used to illustrate the required work of the 
teachers, and about which the branch libraries are able to supply suit- 
able material. These plans have been set forth on placards, and posted 
in all classrooms of the five grades in question in the three Boroughs. 
Copies of the cards have been posted on the Public Library Bulletins, 
which the Library has erected and maintains in all public schools, and 
copies have been sent to all of the school officials. 

In this way the Library has endeavored to bring the work of the 
schools and museums into closer touch. The year ending June 30, 1906, 
recorded a use of the Library branches amounting to about 45,000 calls 
for material noted on the grade placards. These figures were from less 
than half the branches. This year over 200,000 are expected. 

Work of this sort could and should be done in every center of pop- 
ulation where the requisite material is obtainable, and as a matter of 
fact there are few cities where a start could not be made. 


NOTE—The foregoing illustrations have been selected to show the class of 
work the public should be educated to appreciate. 
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A BIT OF VENICE 
By Frank Duveneck 
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A BIT OF NEW YORK 
By Alfred Stieglitz 


SPIRIT OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


By A. Cc. A. 


Few Americans to-day would fail to recognize the necessity of a 
constant and earnest effort to build up the commercial and industrial 
supremacy of our cities. We devote most of our time as individuals 
to building toward our own commercial or industrial advantage, and it 
is a perfectly natural and laudable ambition for every man, and every 
city, to desire to advance in material prosperity to the utmost limit, con- 
sistent with a due regard for the rights of our fellowmen. But neither 
the townsman as an individual nor the city as a community is satisfied, 
nor should either be satisfied, to rest upon such material advancement. 

Each man as an individual, has his own particular hobby or philan- 
thropy or civic endeavor to which he wishes to devote those portions of 
his time which are not occupied with business or social activities. And 
so, it seems, the city as a community should constantly keep in mind the 
fact that its endeavors should not wholly be centered on the upbuilding 
of its financial strength, or the increasing of the markets for its various 
commodities, but that it should devote part of its energy, and a very 
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PICTURESQUE VIEW IN DIEPPE 
By Camille Pissarro 


large part of its energy, toward the refinement and beautification of 
itself as a city. Now it seems to me that every body stands as an exponent 
of this theory for men and for cities. 

Civic associations have done a great deal to advance the material 
prosperity of towns; the manufacturers, the merchants and the bankers 
who compose the organizations have seen to it that primarily the Cham- 
bers of Commerce have stood for the business side of things, but if all 
that part of the work of the Chambers were to be erased from the rec- 
ord, there would still remain a noble list of accomplishments toward 
municipal refinement. The retiring president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cleveland recently voiced a sentiment worth emphasizing in 
art circles. Said he: 

“Of course the concrete example of what we are discussing at once 
presents itself to the minds of everyone of you. Our government, our 
country and our city are each contributing the component parts of one 
great refinement of this city, i. e., the Group Plan. When the govern- 
ment erects its postoffice, it does not simply erect a building that will 
house so many men and dispose of so many tons of mail matter, or pro- 
vide so many court rooms for the United States Court, or so many 
offices for the conduct of the local customs department, but, on the con- 
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trary, when the government erects its buildings, it calls into its service 
the engineer, the architect and the artist. The finished result is a mon- 
ument that expresses beauty in every line. And so it will be with the 
county building and the city building. As mere places of public utility, 
we could build them on much more restricted sites than they will occupy, 
we could build them of much less expensive material than we shall use, 
we could so design them that they would answer every practical purpose 
at infinitely less cost, but we will not do that. We will of course look 
sharply to it that they are proper workshops for public use, but we will 
build them on spacious grounds, we will build them of fine materials, 
we will employ the best skill of architects and engineers, artists and 
sculptors to make them beautiful as well as useful. 

“These are conspicuous examples of the refinements of a city. 
They have their influences upon all who see them. You have frequently 
heard it stated that corporations are soulless, and yet it is a combination 
of corporations which is planning the construction of our union station, 
has taken cognizance of the beauty and civic adornment that will sur- 
round this union station and will construct that building, not only with 
a view to its utilitarian aspects, not only with a view to the convenience 





A BIT OF PARIS 
By Camille Pissarro 
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and economy with which passengers and freight may be handled, but 
also with a view to its taking its proper place among the other monu- 
ments of civic pride. And these same corporations will spend several 
millions of dollars for the sole purpose of bringing this building into 
harmony with these public buildings. 

“Every refinement of a great city is an inspiration to finer and 
still finer achievements in the future. Our baking institutions and com- 
mercial establishments; and even some of our factories, and certainly 
our homes and our churches, show the influence of this spirit of refine- 
ment, 

“In my address at the opening of the year I made reference to 
my earnest hope that the near future may witness a beginning of the 
construction of our art gallery, which will be another refinement of this 
great city, That the trustees of the several bequests have conducted 
their several affairs wisely, oftentimes in the face of severe criticism, 
we shall realize when we see rise upon that spacious site in Wade Park 
a beautiful building for the housing of the art treasures which have 
already come and will come to Cleveland. Surely we should be grateful 
and not impatient for the lapse of time which permits that building to 
be built without a trace either in its exterior or interior construction of 
the fact that it is subject to a three-fold separate legal control; that in 
its completed form it will be an architectural unit expressive of our 
highest ideals, 

“I could go on at great length as to how this spirit of refinement 
of the utilities of the city has led to that painstaking and thorough and 





A SUGGESTIVE BIT OF ROME 
By Walter Crane 
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BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 1642 
(Necessities, Devoid of Art) 


comprehensive investigation made by the housing committee of this 
Chamber a year or two ago; how it found its way through our com- 
mittee on municipal sanitation and our committee on education into the 
homes of the people and into the schools to which their children go; 
how it has extended through our committee on benevolent associations 
into the charitable institutions, It has spread its ennobling influence 
all about the city in the form of a lovely green girdle of parks, 

“It was recently my privilege to appoint a committee on the loca 
tion of bridges; the primary duty of that committee and the duty it has 
sarnestly set out to perform is to ascertain where bridges will be needed 
within the next few vears to take care of our traffic; but personally, | 
shall be disappointed if that committee does not find it consistent, before 
it finishes its labors, to treat, in some degree at least, of the refinement 
of that utility, A bridge may be a very good bridge and support the 
weight of traffic passing between one section of the city and another 
and still be a very unsightly spectacle, Or, it may take care of all its 
traffic and yet impress every person who passes from its nearer to its 
further end, with a sense of the fact that beauty and symmetry may be 
joined with almost every manifestation of human skill.” 

Cleveland is just at the beginning of its history; its making, like 
that of many another American town, is all for the future. Let those 
who have to do with the making of public improvements see to it that 
they plan not altogether for the present, and not altogether with a view 
to economy, and not altogether with a view to the practical material 
aspect of things. Let them build a city that shall be beautiful as well 
as great. 
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“ANNUNCIATION” Three lights as one subject 
(English design) 
Courtesy Spaulding & Company 























UERTHSEMANE CRUCTFIXION WAY OF THE CROSS 


ANTIQUE SCHOOL 
Courtesy Spaulding & Company 


PICTORIAL ART IN GLASS 
An Aid to Appreciation 


By HENRY C. TILDEN 


“T don’t profess to know anything about art, but I know what I like.” 
What a common expression it is from people of intelligence, and yet how 
unnecessary. A little knowledge may be dangerous in some things, but 
in art, and particularly the art of window making, information, however 
meagre, will surely contribute to one’s pleasure and assist in the forma- 
tion of a truer judgment. 

This article is written in the hope that its readers will find in it some 
information that will enable them to better appreciate the beautiful exam- 
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PICTORIAL ART IN GLASS 


ples in our country and to diseriminate between 
the good and the inferior, 

We are venturing to handle a very large sub 
ject in a brief manner, and we muat necessarily 
pass over many points which would prove of 
interest, We shall be obliged to pasa over the 
historical side of the subjeet, save for a few im 
portant points, and eliminate consideration of 
that interesting period in the development of the 
art whieh is contemporaneous with Gothie arehi 
tecture, We shall be concerned with modern 
Windows, but as methods and styles are largely 
imitative we shall, in the study of the glass to 
lav wet a very clear idea of the method of earlier 
Vears, 

Let us look at the subject on both its tech 
nical and artistic side, and to that end we will 
familiarize ourselves with the materials at the 
hand of the artist, or craftsman if you choose, 
outline the method of construetion, and then 
bring out and emphasize the various points 
Which must be borne in mind in passing judg 
ment on the finished work, 

lirat, as to the glass itself, We hear of 
"Stained Glass,’ “Painted Glass,” “Opalesecent,” 
"Drapery, “Drisi’ “Pavrile,’ ete,, and perhaps 
we will meet some who enthusiastically support 
what they term “English” or Antique’ windows, 
and others who are equally enthusiastic over 
\merican glass and methods, All this is vers 
confusing to one who has no knowledge of the 
subject, Inthe art we have to-day two schools, 
which may be compared to the “Realistic” and 
“Tmpressionistie” schools in painting, and all 
these names which have been mentioned, aa well 
as others leas known, may be classed under one 
or the other head, For the sake of convenience, 
we will eall the one sehool “Antique” and the 
other “American,” 

Under the first head we will place “Stained,” 
“Painted,” and that which is designated as “Eng 
lish,” remembering that these are not cistinet 
methods but terms only and synonymous, There 
is, however, an important distinet'on between 
“painted” and “stained,” of which we shall speak 
later on, but popularly they mean the same, 
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Windows of the “Antique School” are made up of many sectiona of 
glaaa leaded together, the glass in each section being of uniform color 
throughout, the shadows and detail being brushed in with staining pig 
ment mixed with a flux and fused into the glass, This method ia the one 
which was employed in the middle ages and by our forefathera, ja the 
one in favor in England and upon the continent of Murope to-day, and 
in whieh, many contend, the English workers excel, 

The “American Sehool,” so called because of ite invention in. this 
country and largely used here, though not to the exclusion of the other 
method, covers the terms “Opalescent,” “Drapery,” ete, The chief char 
acteristics of windows of this school are the disuse of shading pigments 
and the lack of detail, 

In the sections of an “American” window the glass is very rarely 
homogeneous in color, but may be found variegated or “opalescent,” and 
it may be seamed or roughened so as to give the effect of drapery when 
held before the light—hence its name “Drapery.” The glass for this pur 
pose is made up in large sheets by pouring various pot metals together on 
a slab, which produces irregular color effects, Some sheets are allowed 
to harden as they lie, others are furrowed with blunt sticks before the 
metal cools, From these sheets are cut pieces which will produce the de 
sired effects, Depth of coloring, or shading effects are obtained mainly 
from the thickness of the glass, or else by plating, i, e,, by superimposing 
one piece of glass on another; drapery effects from the furrowed glaas, 
and detail is not seriously considered, 

We have observed that windows of these two schools are made on the 
mosaic principles, Many centuries ago windows were made of many amall 
pieces of colored glasa without stain, and called the “Mosaie Sehool,” 
Chis method is now obsolete, but specimens may even at the present itme 
be seen at Pisa, 

\nother school, now happily out of favor, called the “Munich School,” 
is reaponsible for enamelled windows, |, e,, subjects painted in various 
colors on single sheets of white glass,—and we must bear this in mind 
in making the distinction between Painted and Stained Glass, 

Now that we are familiar with the two important schools and the 
materials used, let ua consider some technical details and the method of 
construction, 

Firat comes the preparation of the design, which is a moat important 
feature, and to which we will refer later, This usually takes the form of 
a carefully executed color sketch drawn to acale, 

This design being approved, the artist proceeds to make a full sized 
cartoon (in duplicate) with black lines showing the leads, heavy or light 
according to the outline to be emphasized, The spaces between the leads 
are then numbered and are cut out from one of the cartoons to serve as 
patterns for cutting the glass, allowance being made for the heart of the 
leads, Next comes the selecting and cutting of the glass, Under the 
“Antique” method little else is required than to find glass of the desired 
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color, In the American school the selection of the 
glass is a most important feature of the work, 

It will be seen that in the former method the 
worker in glass can prepare a design and faithfully 
follow it by the use of shading or staining pigments 
on the glass after the necessary body color has been 
obtained, The American may make a sketch but it 
must necessarily be suggestive for he cannot, as his 
brother artist, prepare a finished picture and then exe 
cute it in glass, He must not only find a piece of 
glass that will suit him in color, but is obliged to se 
cure a piece which in formation or thickness can be 
advantageously cut to produce light, shade and mod 
elling, The glass once selected and cut the American 
worker could lead the glass together and the window 
would be completed were it not for the fact that faces, 
flesh parts, ete,, have to be painted, 

On the other hand, however, the English artist has 
scarcely begun his work when the glass is cut, Mis 
next step is to lav a large sheet of plate glass upon 
the original cartoon and the small sections of colored 
glass are affixed to it with wax over the numbers cor 
responding to the patterns by which they have been 
cut, The lead lines are then traced on the glass with 
opaque paint, and the whole affair without cartoon is 
set up before the light, He has before him a piece of 
mosaic glass work, Outlines are mostly there, but 
others must be drawn, the delicate detail worked in, 
the shading effected—the picture finished, In doing 
this, metal oxides are used, which must be fused into 
the glass and become incorporated with it, Each sec 
tion of the glass so treated has to be fired separately, 
many have to go through this process several times, 
and then often are useless, for each piece must be 
replaced upon the sheet glass and inspected before 
the window can be completed. 

The staining and firing accomplished, the small 
pieces are leaded together, and this process in both 
schools is handled in the same manner, The sections 
are again laid over the cartoon—this time directly 
upon it—and the leads are bent and cut to conform to 
their shapes. At the interesting points the leads are 
soldered, a heavier frame lead is run around the out- 
side, and then, after a sort of cement is rubbed into 
every crevice, the window may be set in place. 

Imagine then that we have before us a window for 
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ANTIQUE SCHOOL 
Courtesy Spaulding & Company 














“ADORATION OF THE LAMB” 
(English) 


Showing wealth of detail and successful treatment of one subject 
extending over five lights 


Courtesy Spaulding & Company 
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inspection, How shall we judge it? Besides its color, good drawing, 
and perfection of construction, what else must be considered? What are 
the requirements of a window? Under what conditions or restrictions 
has it been produced ? 

Glass and its use for many articles of utility and ornament was known 
for many centuries before Christ, but window glass came much later, 
and although windows were known in Rome early in the Christian era, 
it is not so many centuries ago that in England, outside of churches and 
public buildings, only the houses of the very rich possessed windows; 
and so valued were those in private possession that they were taken out 
and stored when the family went away from home, 

Before the introduction of window glass, holes in the walls were 
made for the purpose of admitting light, In the northern countries these 
were necessarily small, but the use of sheet glass made larger openings 
practicable, it serving the double purpose of admitting light and excluding 
weather, And so in judging a window we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the window is to admit light, 

This brings us to a point that differentiates a window from a painting 
on canvas, In the former the glass, leads, and stains serve a double pur- 
pose, The first object to be attained is to glaze an aperture in the wall 
that light may pass through; it may be subdued, but not blocked; that it 
may be so brought together as to constitute a work of art is a secondary 
consideration. In a painting, on the other hand, the paints and canvas 
are simply a means to an end, and have no value apart from the result— 
i, ¢., the producing of an impression on the mind then the eye. 

The fact that window making is strictly a technical art does not pro- 
hibit true art in glass, Great artists have turned their attention to it, 
many have become famous by it. These are such men as Burne-Jones, 
Richmond, Holiday, La Farge, not to mention others equally well known, 

The art has also become “commercial” and the spirit of Commercial- 
ism, which often spells cheapness, is responsible for much of the bad 
glass, of which there is all too much in this country, 

The window artist is handicapped in a way that his brother artist 
with canavas is not, in that he must prepare his design under certain con- 
ditions, while the latter works out on his canvas his best thoughts and 
inspirations. 

The architecture of the building wherein the window is to be placed 
must be considered, as well as the shape of the opening and its position 
as regards the amount of light to pass through. There is a vast difference 
between light thrown on a picture and light passing through one. In a 
painting under a good light even the deepest shadows are illuminated so 
that nothing is really dark, while yet its highest color is dull as com- 
pared to the sky. In a window, on the other hand, the shadows are very 
intense, being seen against the light, and the high lights, if the window 
is well lighted, have the intensity of the sky itself. 

From this it will be seen that a window artist should not attempt to 
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reproduce natural effects, his material 
prohibits, for he cannot produce the 
delicate shading and blending of colors 
which in a painting are not only possi- 
ble but make realistic effects beautiful. 

Two other points of handicap are, 
first, the brace bars which are necessary 
to strengthen the windows against the 
weather and make heavy black lines 
across the picture, which, of course, 
must be so arranged as to interfere as 
little as possible with the design, and 
the other is the very important fact that 
the artist is usually given a theme to 
work out, and so must in a way paint to 
order, 

Were we to judge of windows in 
houses, public buildings, and other 
similar places, we might well stop here 
and sum up, but we shall not find the 
best examples in such places—we must 
go into the churches, 

True art can never be wholly sep 
arated from religion, Art is the ex 
pression of an idea and the best results 
must come from man’s highest and 


noblest thoughts. 
“THE GLAD TIDINGS” Teaets . - res 
Gus tir uedionn Glen . In the Old Testament we read how 
Courtesy Spaulding & Company God commanded his people to bring 


their best of all things and their most 
cunning efforts for the building and decoration of the Ark of the 
Covenant. And so, down through the ages, we find art associated with 
sacred things. In the early Christian times we see those primitive places 
of worship, the Roman Catacombs, decorated with Christian symbols. 
From there the development of decorative art through the succeeding 
centuries is most interesting. It was crude at first, but it improved 
under the guidance of holy men, and the monks of the Middle Ages were 
skilled craftsmen. 

Pictorial window making is essentially a Christian art and is insep- 
arately associated with religion. We must remember then that stained 
glass, and here we use the name in its popular sense, is for the church 
where 





“Storied windows richly dight 

Cast a dim, religious light.” 
It is Milton whom we quote and he has spoken truly—not mere pictures 
in glass, but storied windows. Art for art’s sake, beauty for beauty’s 
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sake, is pagan, and the motif which is back of church art must ring true. 
We are told to worship God in the beauty of holiness, and beautiful color 
effects in decoration are indeed legitimate in God's house; but figure 
windows, for those are the ones we are discussing, should tell some 
story and point a lesson, 

Art is the handmaid of religion, It is related how the early mission- 
aries to England were wont to erect huge stone crosses upon which they 
carved scenes from the story of our Redemption, 

In those days there were but few books, and so those early preachers 
brought art, crude as it was, to their aid, They told their story, preached 
their sermons, and the people seeing the'r carvings remembered the 
story long after the preacher had departed, 

Whatever their religious bent of mind art students and lovers must 
deplore the work of the iconoclasts of the Reformation in England, 

They were very much in earnest, these Roundheads, and destroyed 
and demolished without discrimination, Why, one asks on visiting a 
cathedral like grand old Winchester, : 
and observing the patched up windows 
which reflect the glories of earlier days 
and cry out for restoration, why did 
they demolish those beautiful examples 
of Gothic art? Was it done simply 
because they were beautiful? And we 
venture to answer that, Puritans though 
they were, the followers of Cromwell 
destroyed the windows not simply be 
cause they were ornamental to the 
church, but because they told some 
story and reflected some doctrine. 

We have dwelt at some length on 
the ecclesiastical aspect of our subject, 
but it is necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of design in a church window. 
If there be sermons in stones, there are 
also homilies in glass, and the designer 
should be sound in his doctrine and 
firm in his expression, 

To sum up we have learned five im- 
portant points which must be borne in 
mind when looking at a window. 

First—A window is to admit light, 
not block it; hence one which is opaque 
in spots or lacks brilliancy defeats its 
purpose. 





- a : “BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” 
Second—The window maker should Design for American Glass 


use his leads and braces so as to work Courtesy Spaulding & Company 
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into the subject and not inter- 
fere with the general design, 

Third = The architecture 
of the building cannot be dis 
regarded, The artist may find 
one light to treat or he may 
be confronted by a large win 
dow divided by mullions into 
several lights (as some of our 
illustrations show), tle may 
find these divisions a help or 
a hindrance, Perhaps he will 
use each light for a separate 
subject or treat the group of 
lights as a whole, If the lat 
ter he must never commit the 
error of so dividing his work 
that the mullion appears as a 
disturbance, but should have 
in each light figures or groups 
which are related to each oth- 
er by something more than 
mere accord in height and 
background, 

Fourth — Natural effects 
should not be attempted 

rifth—If in a church the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





. JOHN, THE BAPTIST” 
COMPANION WINDOW window should have some COMPANION WINDOW 


other object than mere beauty. 
Which one of the two schools under discussion best meets these 


“PSHE INFANT SAVIOUR" 


conditions it is not our purpose to say. 

There are those who, with a deep love for sacred things and religious 
art, demand the traditional detail, possible in the Antique school, and who 
cannot tolerate saints and martyrs in the poster style garments and im- 
pressionistic colorings of the American school, Much indeed must be 
said for that method which places material under the will of the artist as 
against one which substitutes accident for design, and makes the artist 
dependent on what he can find in the accidents of the materials to ap- 
proximately suit his purpose. Accident where art is concerned, is a useful 
servant but the worst possible master. 

For the American school it must be said it is still in its infancy, but 
is rapidly developing. In some quarters an attempt has been made to 
overcome accident in the employment of modern glass, by modelling 
and casting each section, This is necessarily an expensive process and it 
is too soon yet to predictits success, 





ine Pit 


We iitiet give this 
school efedit for sti 
cess if secular work 
where oFhamental 
effects afte cesifed, for 
the rich colofings of 
inodern glass atid the 
aftistic manner in which 
it has been hatidled, fot 
this class of work, de 
serve the favor with 
which it has been re 
ceived. 

That it has not as vet 
achieved the same suc- 
cess in religious work is 
due to the restrictions 
which the material 
places upon the design 
er, and the fact that in 
America, on account, 
perhaps, of the lack of 
a national, or uni- 
form religion, there 
seems to have been 
wanting the spirit of 
true ecclesiastical de- 
sign. Happily this is 
being remedied and 
there have arisen those 
who are imbued with the 
true fitness of things, 
and the designs for 
American glass which 
are here shown seem to 
breathe forth an atmos- 
phere of devotion which 
was wanting in the ear- 
lier efforts of the Amer- 
ican school. 

We will here rest our 
case, but the subject is 
by no means exhausted. 
Those who have learned 
something from these 
words will, we hope, de- 
sire to go further into 
the subject, and if they 
do we can promise them 
an interesting and fasci- 
nating field for reading 
and study. 
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THE INDIES ALEXANDRIA 
(ENGLISH WORK! 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI— XI 


Comstock’s Fight for the Fig Leat 


REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY 


\nthony Comstock had stirred up a tempest in a teapot by his 
fainous—or, as some chose to call it, infamous— raid on the Art Students’ 
League, New York; and the unsavory brew had been simmering over 





EXAMPLE OF STUDENT WORK 
Eric Pape School of Art 


the fires of indignation ever since. The Dilettanti thought the matter 
worth discussing. 
Metaphorically speaking, Gutzon Borglum, one of the staunchest 
defenders of the League, had skimmed off the froth—distilled Comstock 
-and thrown it away, as an evidence of impure purism, about once a 
day on the average since the objectionable books were confiscated. Theo- 
dore Schroeder, attorney for the Free Speech League of New York, 
another champion of the art school, had challenged the doughty friend 
of the fig leaf to debate, and in his mind’s eve—Comstock wasn’t there 
—had quartered and drawn him. A host of editors the country ove 
had taken sides and voiced the gospel of liberty, and had declared Com- 
stock a public—to say nothing of an artistic—nuisance. The watch dog 
of purity had himself come out with a popular article on the crime 
of the nude. Artist and model had tried the case to their liking or 
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interest out of court; and the public had long been waiting expectantly 
to see where a jury of twelve in court would draw: the line between 
prudery and pruriency, 

In the meantime Anthony slept the sleep of the well-intentioned, 
and the brew simply simmered, 

Most of the Dilettanti were nonecommittal, They frankly owned 
that they felt about like the old Saint Anthony—no relation of the New 
York namesake—in his historic stunt of trying to keep one eve on his 
praver book and the other on his nude temptress, The Salon's Judge of 
Propriety, however, was more positive in his views, He felt that the 
League had courted rebuke, and that Anthony had simply made good, 

The fact of the matter was, he said, the question involved was not 
one of private right, but of public policy, There was no crime in the 
nude, it was what the nude did with itself. It was a question whether 
a male model had a right to take off shirt and trousers and put himself 
on exhibition on news-stands and book-store counters; canvass private 
homes, where he wasn't wanted; and invade business houses, where he 
wasn't welcome, It was a question whether a female model should be 
permitted, clad only in a smile and a hairpin, to visit club rooms and fam 
ily circles, church parlors, and Y. M,C. A. reading rooms, public libraries 
and private boudoirs, wherever, in short, art students or teachers chose 
to send her, and flout her charms, or lack of charms, in puris naturalibus 

commonly known in the parlance of the studio as “in the altogether” 
before an admiring or a scandalized multitude, 

It didn’t matter much, the Judge insisted, whether the model braz- 
enly went out as “he” or “she,” in propria persona, or was smuggled 
out as “it,” under screen of book covers, in half-tone reproductions of 
the crude drawings of students, with such accentuations or vagaries of 
anatomy as lack of skill or sheer deviltry might impose. It was an 
impudent offense, he thought, against the canons of propriety and de- 
cenev adopted by and current in America. 

Those canons of propriety and decency represented the consensus of 
opinion of church and postoftice department, of ethics and true aesthetics, 
of the fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters of gentle birth and 
good breeding throughout the country. And it wasn't for the directors 
of an art school, who wanted to show how nearly their students could 
get proportions or approximate the appearance of the real on paper, 
or for the apostles of license, whose names betraved their extra-, if not 
their anti-.\merican warp of mind, to run counter to a national senti- 
ment and conviction. There was an old saving that the law was wiser 
than any one man—it represented the concentrated, ervstallized wisdom 
of generations. And if the unwritten law of the United States said 
“screen vour nakedness,” it was the sound mandate of public policy and 
expediency, and not something for Tom, Dick and Harry to ignore for 
business purposes or from personal whim, 

What was more, the Judge continued, that hackneyed old Biblical 
maxim, on which every offender against propriety and decency fell back 
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because it was scriptural authority, and what was higher than Serip 
ture?—"To the pure all things are pure,” was the veriest cant of 
hypocrisy, as commonly used, ‘Titus didn't know a thing about the bad 
drawings of the human form divine by art students, or of the machina 
tions of schemiers to make money out of muck, or he would have supplied 
a restraining footnote to his epistle, There wasn't a crime in the cata 
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logue that couldn't be justified or excused on Bible authority. Lesides, 
theory was one thing and fact was another, The innate purity of body 
and soul of most people these days was quite an unknown quantity, a 
matter of assumption and it was a hazardous enterprise for priest or 
profligate to essay to determine who were the “pure” into whose hands 
the seemingly “impure” could safely be entrusted. 

In the matter of doubtful cuisine it was always a safe policy to order 
something with its clothes on—eggs in the shell and potatoes in their 
jackets—and in the matter of artists’ models it was well to sin on the 
right side and have them cover their nakedness before going out of the 
studio—be it on the street, or in the pages of a periodical. In point of 
fact and effect, the Judge continued, there was no difference whether 
the risque, the suggestive, or the “pure” naked emanated from the studio 
or the Bowery, it catered to pruriency if it got into the wrong hands, 
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lhe law would quickly prohibit, had often prohibited the sale of ques 
tonable pictures issued for money-making purposes, Why should it, 
how could it draw the line on persons and positions ? 

Moreover, the muehetalked-of diverse practice of nations was 
twaddle parading as argument, Ueeause Germany permitted the un 
restricted sale of photographs of nude models as artists’ “studies” or for 
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the pleasure of the prurient, as the case might be, was it any reason 
why America should throw down the bars? 

The pure of mind? Couldn't, didn’t moral obtuseness, blunted sensi- 
bilities, mere indifferences and callousness parade as purity of mind, just 
as stolidity masqueraded as dignity, and affectation posed as vivacity ? 
Let the Old World, or the Orient, or any part of the globe keep its own 
customs or follow its own policy, If America chose to be puritanical and 
“tolerate a watch dog,” as opponents of the watch chose to call it—it had 
a right to, and the national conscience wouldn't worry over the protests 
ofa sporadic few, 

\nd then, wasn't this stickling for personal liberty to do, or speak, or 
draw, or print as one pleased—better call it license and have done with 
it—a good deal of a sham, a lip profession—something to talk about? 
Giutzon Rorglum, for instance, was the avowed enemy of Comstock in 
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the matter of the recent confiscation of the League's booklet, The Judge 
himself had lately dropped in at Borglum's studio when a young woman 
was posing “in the altogether” for an ideal creation of purity, or pru- 
dence, or poetry, or something of that sort, According to the “to the 
pure all things are pure” doctrine Borglum should have introduced his 
model as an example of the beautiful—if for no other reason—and even 
put her through a few poses to demonstrate lines of grace, ete, But what 
did he do?) Why, he shunted her off into a retiring room until his caller 
had gone, 

ither the girl, or Borglum, or both objected to the undress exhibi 
tion, Wherefore the discrepancy between practice and profession? “Con 
sistency is the bugbear of little souls’—Emerson (and Borglum?) 

\nother example. Just the other day Attorney Schroder, the de 
fender of the League, said in an address in Chicago apropos of Com 
stock's raid, “Of what use is it to denounce the sins of Sodom and Go 
morrah to those who do not know what acts constituted those sins, and 
who may think you are denouncing a faith cure?” Did the gentleman 
with an extra-American name mean to say that for the sake or the priv- 
ilege of denouncing lust he would explain in detail to the wives and 
daughters of America—who didn't know and ought not to know—the 
profanations of the towns whose unnatural excesses called down on them 
the wrath of God? If so, he should blush for his professions and his pro- 
testations. If in his zeal for free speech and free action—license—he had 
gotten beyond the blushing stage, some kind soul should appoint a full- 
blooded specialist in the art to blush for him. But, the Judge continued 
confidentially to the Dilettanti, despite these show speeches, which savored 
too much of claptrap and theatricality to be taken seriously, could any- 
one be so lost to personal decency and public policy. 

Yes, the Judge continued, there was room for Comstock and prob- 
ably a few assistants; and, despite an occasional mistake, public conscience 
would abet their activity. There was no quarrel between the studio and 
the society for the suppression of vice, The nude model had a legitimate 
place in art economy, but that place was behind the closed doors of the 
class room, The crude amateurish drawings of the nude had their proper 
function in art education, but their place was not in public print, Anthony 
had said this specifically and emphatically, and it ill behooved the League's 
officials, the Judge thought, to carry the matter into court, Anthony had 
just quietly put the stick in—was it dignified or worth while for the 
others to agitate? 

Just a closing word, the Judge went on, about this study of the 
nude in the class room, Wasn't it largely a fetich, a survival, a tradition 
—an attraction? Was it necessary for most students for the atelier to 
become a rival of the clinic? Was it policy to bring in a tramp from the 
street, so lost in manhood that he was willing to strip off and attitudinize 
for an hourly pittance before a bevy of young girls, who blazed with 
blushes till the novelty wore off and the sense of shame became blunted ? 
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Was it essential for these young girls to draw “the altogether,” as though 
they were making an anatomical chart for a medical book, in order to 
drape a pair of trousers over a set of masculine hips for a fashion plate? 
Was the case of the male student and the female nude radically different? 
In either case, what did the students usually gain? A few bad drawings 
they would naturally keep under cover and—experience, 

\bolish the nude in class work? No, It was absolutely necessary 
in some lines of artistic endeavor; it was eminently desirable in other 
lines; but it was wholly worthless in many lines—and for most students, 
Hence a Comstock in the art school would not be an undesirable fune 
tionary, and a professional “quiz” as to motives, qualifications and ends to 
be attained would not be a worthless or undesirable part of a teacher's 
duties, 
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